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proceedings foe 1894. xxiii 

4. " The new metliod in Modern Language Study." By 
Professor Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore College. 

Thirty-five years ago the past autumn, in the year 1859, I taught my first 
class in French in the Boston Public Latin School. During most of the 
years since then I have given more or less instruction to classes in French. 
But let me say in the beginning that I do not presume upon my long ex- 
perience to set up any methods which I may have reached as the only true 
methods, nor have I one word of condemnation to utter of those who feel 
that with other methods they have produced satisfactory results. Far from 
it. If I have learned one lesson by experience it is that detailed methods 
are of a very secondary importance, and that far more depends upon the 
ability of the teacher, and the spirit in which he enters into his work, than 
upon any peculiar methods which he may employ. What I propose in this 
brief paper is a simple statement of my present position reached after these 
many years, without urging upon others the conclusions which I have 
adopted, or promising that my present views will be those of even a few 
years hence, as I have never felt bound to follow a settled line of procedure, 
stereotyped for convenient use from year to year. 

As in all other pursuits, the subject of primary importance is the object 
aimed at in the study of Modern Languages by our American youth. For 
the great body of college students, whatever knowledge they may obtain of 
a foreign modern language must be acquired without going abroad, and 
while they are, at the same time, pursuing other studies in the schools and 
colleges of our own country. Ability to read the language, and as much 
familiarity with its literature as the limited time will allow, would seem to be 
clearly the first object, and toward this our most earnest efforts should be at 
first directed. Speaking the language, which is important in a practical 
point of view when going abroad, should be only attempted near the end 
instead of at the beginning of the course. The result of beginning by attempt- 
ing to speak is that, even under the best instruction, it fritters away much 
valuable time, and prevents the early acquisition of a rapid and fluent read- 
ing of the language as though it were the mother tongue, and consequently 
becomes a fatal bar to the acquisition of any extensive knowledge of the 
literature. It will be understood that I am speaking of students of a suitable 
age to enter college under the approaching changed conditions of the college 
course, and not of the teaching of the language to kindergarten or primary 
school children, where such instruction is very properly, under existing 
conditions in our country, rarely attempted. 

Having now stated the aim in view in studying a modern foreign language, 
let us consider the steps to be taken to secure the desired results. And 
permit me to say, at this point, that the general theory of the plan here 
presented has been gradually maturing in my mind for many years, and 
that it is with me now no longer a mere theory, but that much as it is here 
described, it has been applied to my classes for about four years, and the 
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class to which it was first fully applied will complete their college course at 
the coming Annual Commencement. 

Let us suppose an ideal and desirable condition of our educational system, 
in which the college course is begun about two years earlier than the present 
average age, as has been recently urged by Professor Eemsen of Johns 
Hopkins University, President De Garmo of Swarthmore College, and other 
leading educators. It will be seen that this change would place the two 
years of modern language study provided for the high school course, in the 
excellent report of the Committee of Ten, in the first two years of the college 
course instead. Suppose then that students enter college with no knowledge 
of any foreign modern language, the properly increased requirements in the 
mother tongue, and the reduced length of the preparatory course making 
this a necessity. And suppose that the course in a given modern language 
is begun in the Freshman year, and continued, four lessons per week, 
through the four years of the college course. 

A Freshman class is now before us, having no knowledge of French. 
Let us follow, in rapid outline, the course to be pursued. 

Begin by a plain and simple talk ;ibout the pronunciation, the sounds of 
the letters of the French alphabet, the consonants, vowels, nasal vowels 
and diphthongs, avoiding all technical terms, and comparing sounds with 
those of our own language, thus proceeding carefully from the known to 
the unknown. Take up as examples the simple forms of the regular verbs 
at once, in the first lesson. Teach their pronunciation, and have the class 
repeat after the teacher the proper pronunciation of the words. As soon as 
the regular simple forms of the three conjugations are learned (not the 
auxiliaries, with their irregular forms, which come later), and when the 
proper spelling and pronunciation of these forms is well impressed upon 
the mind, take up an easy first reader, with a good and full vocabulary and 
carefully prepared notes, and in this reader, as in the grammar, teach the 
pronunciation by imitation rather than by rule, and with an intelligent class, 
who have been well trained in English, the reader may be thus begun after 
the first week, or, at latest, at the end of the second week. I have had a 
class make a successful beginning at the end of three days. Continue the 
lessons in the grammar for two of the four days of each week for three 
months, and let two of the lessons of each week continue to be in the reader. 
When forms or parts of speech occur in the reader not yet explained in the 
grammar, give on the black-board the simple direct explanations necessary. 
Here, as elsewhere, add no unnecessary words. In the recitations from the 
reader the translation should always precede the reading of the French. A 
monotonous pronunciation of mere words is thus early avoided, and the 
French is read intelligently in phrases according to the sense. Have no 
rules of the grammar committed to memory, but require the student to perform, 
in his grammar lesson, and explain what the rules require. You are thus 
teaching him ideas and not, to him, meaningless words. No lesson, at this 
early stage, in either grammar or reader, should be assigned without the 
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careful pronunciation of every French word and phrase being given by the 
teacher, and repeated in concert or separately by the class. All grammar 
lessons should, from the beginning, be both recited orally and written by 
the student on the black-board. (These recitations will never include, of 
course, a verbal repetition of the rules.) As soon as illustrative sentences 
in the grammar occur, these should always be reproduced from the English. 
A convenient method of doing this is to have the English sentences written 
on cards, to be handed to the student on going to the black-board. These 
English illustrative sentences will, through the first year, or at least for 
some months, according to the ability of the class, be the same as those 
given in the grammar. It is exceedingly important that all corrections of 
such exercises should be promptly made by the teacher, giving the reasons 
for the same, the entire class following the correction of each exercise. 
This saves much valuable time too often wasted by the teacher in correcting 
exercises out of class, and is a far more thorough and impressive method of 
giving instruction in the principles of the language. This should be kept 
upon "grammar days" through the entire course. After the first three 
months these ''grammar days" may be reduced from two to one per week, 
but they should never be entirely omitted. Of course the remaining three 
days in the week would then be given to the lessons in the text. Proceeding 
thus, by the end of the first year the student will have completed about 
half of a good reading French grammar, and have read the ordinary first 
reader, and at least another complete work of some modern French author. 
More than this can be accomplished, but if the translation is required to be 
given in the best English at the students command (which is exceedingly 
important) and the French afterwards intelligently pronounced, this amount 
will be found sufficient for the work of the first year. But besides the class 
work students should also be encouraged to read other French books out of 
class, for which they should have access to a small library of carefully 
selected works. I have had some students read in this way several volumes 
before the- close of the first year. 

During the second year the grammar should be continued as described, 
and several Modern French authors, including especially comedies and good 
tales and romances, may be read. The subject-matter should be attractive 
to the student, and thus increase his interest in the work. In the three 
lessons per week in the text, and in the outside reading, which should 
continue to be encouraged, a good vocabulary and general knowledge of 
construction will thus be almost unconsciously acquired. Of course, upon 
"grammar days" the language as such will be the direct object of inquiry; 
and the illustrative sentences on the cards should now be gradually modi- 
fied, being based upon the models in the grammar, but involving different 
forms of expression. This will be found a delightful method of introduc- 
ing the student to the independent expression of his own ideas in French, 
and the public examination of this original work, before the entire class, 
will be a subject of great interest, and the corrections thus publicly made 
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and explained will produce a lasting impression upon all. The reading in 
this second year will be confined to authors of the present century, both 
in prose and verse, and when verse is read the simple principles of the 
rhyme and metre, and construction of the verse in hand will be explained 
on the blackboard. Much of the translation, during this second year, 
should be made without seeing the text, the student translating the lesson, 
orally, as read by the teacher or by another student, thus training the an- 
as well as the eye, both forms of translation being constantly kept up. 
Sight translation should also be encouraged in this and the following year, 
the recitation being continued as much beyond each daily lesson assigned 
as the time will permit. For this reason, as well as for various others, 
rapid recitation should be encouraged. An occasional example given by 
the teacher of making a good translation of a few pages on time will be of 
service in this respect. 

In the third year the Reading French Grammar should be completed 
and reviewed, the lessons being conducted as previously explained, on one 
day of each week. By continuing to modify more and more the illustra- 
tive sentences the power of independent expression of original thought in 
French will be constantly increased. The reading this year should include 
complete works of several of the leading authors of the classical period. 
Translations by eye and ear, as well as sight translations, should be con- 
tinued throughout the year. Conversation should also be begun, by care- 
fully constructed questions at first, to be answered in French, the answer 
being modelled upon the form of the question, and including its principal 
words, and never answered by yes or no. Students trained as thus far 
described will have read many hundreds (perhaps thousands) of pages in 
French, have a very considerable stock of words and phrases at command, 
be quite familiar with the pronunciation, and will, by careful handling, 
rapidly acquire a considerable familiarity in answering questions at first, 
and afterwards in constructing them for themselves. They may also now 
be encouraged to form associations for carrying on conversations in French 
outside of their class-work. 

We now enter upon the fourth or senior year, and one which may be so 
conducted as to be of great service in fixing and rendering available and 
practical the knowledge of the language thus far acquired. Translation 
should now be entirely omitted, except to explain more clearly, in English, 
an occasional difficult or involved construction. A volume to read in class, 
and to serve as a basis for conversation, should be kept constantly in hand. 
This, for a portion of the year at least, may very properly be a good sum- 
mary of the history of French Literature. Demogeot or Petit de Julleville, 
although excellent, may be found too voluminous, but Mme. Duval's syn- 
opsis I have found admirable. All questions upon the lesson, both gram- 
matical and as to the subject-matter, should be asked and, so far as possible, 
answered in French. The students should be expected to read on out of 
class in the volume in hand and report as soon as they have finished it. 
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This should generally be by the time one-fourth or one-third of the volume 
has been read and commented upon in class. It may then be made the 
subject of a general examination, and another volume may be taken, and 
another, and another, and each used in class and read out of class as the 
first, until the close of the year. These books of the fourth year should 
be, perhaps, largely works of living or modern authors; but this would 
depend upon circumstances, and the character and condition of the class. 
This final class of the college should not be expected to occupy much of 
their time in the study of ancient French, and the early history of the 
language, this being one of the studies under the new regime of a lower 
college standard relegated to university work. But when our educational 
system has reached that more perfect organization to which we aspire, no 
teachers should be entrusted with the instruction in our colleges described 
in this paper until they had received the added training of a good uni- 
versity course, or its full equivalent. 

Lectures on general French Literature should be given during this last 
year, and the writing of French should receive especial attention. This 
writing may be begun by requiring brief letters of the class, written in 
French, at as frequent intervals as the teacher's time will permit, he him- 
self writing in reply a separate personal letter in French to each member 
of the class. It is unfortunate to have classes so large that this should be 
found impracticable. In my class of twenty -two, of fourth year students, I 
find it possible to do this once each month. It consumes time, but it is 
time most profitably spent, and the interest of the class in the work is 
thereby greatly increased. Later in the year formal essays or criticisms 
of books read, or of lectures heard, may well be substituted for the French 
letters ; and by the close of the year a class trained through the four years, 
as here briefly described, will be able to write in French upon subjects with 
which they are well acquainted, with comparatively few errors, and they 
will be in a condition to understand what they hear in lectures or conversa- 
tion abroad, and to make a very pleasant beginning of that familiarity with 
a foreign tongue, which is neither the work of a single year nor even of a 
college or a university course, but which is only acquired by the experience 
of a lifetime. 

The discussion of this paper was deferred until the next 
meeting. 

SECOND SESSION. 

The second regular session of the Association was held 
Friday, December 28. The President called the meeting to 
order at 3 o'clock. 
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5. " On the reform of methods in teaching the Modern 
Languages, together with an experiment in the teaching of 
German." By Professor Frederic Spencer, of the University 
of North Wales, Bangor, Wales. [Read by the Secretary.] 

The communications of Professors Magill and Spencer were 
discussed by Professors J. M. Hart, E. H. Babbitt, W. Willner, 
O. B. Super, R. E. Blackwell and A. M. Elliott. 

6. " Note on Syllabic Consonants." By Professor Alex- 
ander Melville Bell, of Washington, D. C. 

Professor Bell, after reading his communication, kindly 
distributed copies of it in published form. [Printed for the 
author and published by The Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.] 

This paper was discussed by Professors Benj. Ide Wheeler 
and Edward H. Magill. 

Professor John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
for the increase and diffusion of knowledge relating to the deaf, 
Washington, D. C, in response to a special request, gave a 
brief account of the function of the Volta Bureau. 

7. " The metres employed by the earliest Portuguese lyric 
school." By Professor Henry R. Lang, of Yale University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Mr. F. De Haan. 

8. " Indirect discourse in Anglo-Saxon." By Dr. J. Hen- 
dren Gorrell, of Wake Forest College, N. C. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Dr. Frank J. 
Mather, Jr. 

9. "A parallel between the Middle English poem Patience 
and one of the pseudo-Tertullian poems." By Professor O. 
F. Emerson, of Cornell University. 

Remarks upon this paper were made by Professor James 
W. Bright. 



